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demagogic arts made him too formidable a person to
quarrel with.   But though the Cabinet might approve,
there were, no doubt, many Englishmen who hated nothing
so much as the mere suggestion of the existence of a differ-
ence of interest between rich and poor, and who had a
not unnatural repugnance to being compelled to answer the
kind of interrogatories put to them in the peroration of the
Newcastle speech; and such persons were deeply mortified,
and moved to almost ungovernable wrath.   Every con-
ceivable derogatory epithet was hurled at the Chancellor*
One peer declared prettily that he would like to see him
thrown among twenty couple of hounds*   " Demagogue ",
"incendiary", "thief", " little Welsh attorney", were
a few of the more usual and milder terms of abuse*   Even
the King felt moved to join in the chorus of censure*
Needless to say, it was not against the taxes that the monarch
protested: King Edward was far too scrupulous a constitu-
tionalist to interfere in any way with matters of policy
already decided by his Ministers*   What annoyed him was
the provocative utterances of the Chancellor, which seemed
to his mind to be intentionally designed to bait the Peers,
and to bring them, if possible, into collision with the
representatives of the people.   It was, in fact, the same
old complaint, formerly made when Campbell-Bannerman
was Prime Minister, that a member of the Cabinet was
employing undignified language, was referring too light-
heartedly to such grave matters as revolution, and was even
inciting the masses to make war upon the propertied and
titled classes.   This time it was to Asquith that the King
addressed the admonition; for he firmly adhered to the view
that a Minister must communicate with his Sovereign only
through the Head of the Government,   The King begged
the Premier to use his influence with the Chancellor, whose
pktfbtm language he roundly described as " Billingsgate ",